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THE EUROPEAN AGRARIAN BLOC. 


I. 


HE movement towards concerted action in regard to their 
agrarian interests by certain Middle and East-European States 
is the effect of a plurality of causes. In the first place, while 

the world-wide depression in the raw materials market can be taken 
as proximate cause, there are many remoter causes. These latter are 
also less evident. It will be well, therefore, to separate the proximate 
economic cause from the antecedent political cause, and both of these 
from the day-to-day process of jockeying for advantages which 
surrounds every démarche for closer economic co-operation. It is 
not intended in this brief outline to give detailed summaries of, for 
instance, the proceedings at Bucharest, Sinaia, or Warsaw ; but 
rather to show how these conferences developed from clear ante- 
cedents, what influence they have exerted or are likely to exert, and 
of what nature the general movement towards a European agrarian 
bloc is composed. 

An outline of the antecedents to the first Bucharest conference 
forms the first part of this article ; the history of the conferences the 
second ; and an examination of the implications of such a European 
agrarian bloc the third. The proceedings of the conferences are 
tabulated at the end. 


If. 


It would appear that any plan for united action by a group of 
States in Europe, whether on an economic or political plane, must 
somewhere have originated within the framework of activities of the 
League of Nations. At any rate, the movement for common economic 
action by European agrarian States is an outcome of the economic 
activities of the League. M. Virgile Madgearu, whom L’ Europe 
Nouvelle designates as “‘ the true initiator of the first of the three 
conferences,” says: “*. .. We eannot conceal the fact that the 
initiative for these conferences is due also, in part, to the atmosphere 
of deception produced by the lack of positive results from the economic 
activity of the League of Nations.’’(‘) He goes on to state that the 
enthusiasm evidenced at the 1927 Economic Conference has dwindled 
to extreme modesty in practical results ; and stresses the fact that 
until the League convoked the Conference of Agricultural Experts in 
January, 1930, ‘‘ the agrarian viewpoint had not found place enough 
in the League’s preoccupations with the economic order.’’(') 

The Conference here referred to was summoned by the League to 
“ consult ’ ; it was called ‘“‘ a consultation between delegates of the 
Economic Committee and twenty Agricultural Experts.” Sir Sydney 
Chapman was Chairman, and, following along the lines of his opening 





(1) L’Europe Nouvelle, No. 657, 13th September, 1930, p. 1320 B. 
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speech, the main body stressed the dependence of trade and industry upon 
the prosperity of agriculture ; the result was an extensive programme 
of ‘“‘study,’’ which the Council approved on January 14th, 1930. 
The failure of this consultation to make any pract cal recommenda- 
tions, together with the ensuing failure of the Tariff Truce Conference 
and Conference for Closer Economic Co-operation in February /Mareh, 
left one country more aggrieved than any other. Rumania, which in 
accordance with the League’s appeal for reduced Customs tariffs had 
brought in a revised tariff on August Ist, 1929, facilitating the 
exchange of external industrial products for Rumanian agrarian 
products, was already embittered at the apparent lack of reciprocity 
among other Middle-European States. In March several Rumanian 
papers threatened one of two things: either special agreements for 
direct exchange with individual countries, or a complete change of 
industrial policy. It will be seen that the final result lay somewhere 
between the two. At the same time in Yugoslavia experts were 
urging the concentration upon export of livestock rather than of 
cereals, owing to the catastrophic fall in prices of the latter consequent 
on redundant stocks ; and in Czechoslovakia a Bill was introduced 
proposing higher duties on agricultural imports and subventions to 
Jabourers. A wheat monopoly was even envisaged by the Prague 
Socialists ; while in Hungary, bounties on wheat were proposed by an 
internal licence system, in order to sell more “‘ competitively ”’ for 
export. 

That was the setting of the stage. The next move seems to have 
been from the political side. In May, M. Briand sent out his 
** Memorandum on a European Federation.” At this date Central 
Europe was busy negotiating new ‘‘ most-favoured-nation ’’ commercial 
treaties and the Memorandum gained little response of a practical 
nature. The effect of the final settlement of the Eastern Reparations 
and Transylvanian Optants questions meanwhile was slowly being felt 
in a less strained Central European atmosphere. At the beginning 
of June Prince Carol returned to Rumania, and it was plain that 
the National Peasant Party was the only party capable of continuity 
and stability. At the end of June came the Little Entente conference 
at Strbske Pléso, at which it was decided that the replies of Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia to the Briand Memorandum 
should be identical. It is significant that one phrase in the economic 
section of the Briand Memorandum seems to have engaged the close 
attention of the Little Entente Powers . . . “the methodological 
simplification of the circulation of goods, capital, and individvals . . .” 
for it recurs in the ensuing Agrarian Conferences in more places than 
one. 

Meanwhile behind the public scene considerable agitation had 
been evident for some long time. In May a Hungarian deputy had 
outlined a scheme in Parliament for an “‘ Agrarian Protection League ” 
(Agrarschutzbund) between Rumania, Hungary, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia. In June a Czech editor propounded a similar scheme, except 
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that it was to be purely Slav in content, to counteract the Middle- 
European Teutonic economic interests. A French editor-in-chief, 
M. Ray, who accompanied M. Loucheur on his Middle-European 
journey, recommended that the questions of wheat exports and 
agrarian credits be solved by “‘ regional organisations ”’ on a large scale 
agrarian credit basis. 

The most important move seems to have been that of Rumania, 
as might have been expected after a recrudescence of Panslavism in 
miniature. The Bucharest Lupta of July 8th published an article 
examining the possibilities of a Hungarian- Yugoslav-Rumanian 
agrarian bloc, with a view to mitigating the effects of the depression 
on these three agrarian States. The Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia, 
M. Marinkovic, was reported as being favourable to the notion ; 
while the initiator of the project was reported to be M. Madgearu, 
Rumanian Minister of Commerce. A Conference was to be proposed, 
to which the three States would be invited to send their delegates. 
It appears that the question of this first agrarian States’ conference 
was an outcome of M. Madgearu’s attention to the world agrarian 
crisis ; M. Marinkovic’ presence in Bucharest on a visit provided an 
occasion for ventilation ; and the favourable reception of the notion 
in Budapest circles cemented the project. The question was then, 
how would Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Bulgaria re-act ? Dr. Benes 
seized the opportunity to welcome the entry of Hungary into the 
“ Little Entente Agrarian bloc,” especially as in this way Czecho- 
slovakia might separate the interests of Austria and Hungary which, 
since Dr. Schober’s visit to Budapest, had caused fears of diverted 
export trade in Prague ; and thus any possibility of a new Austro- 
Hungarian economic union was once more postponed indefinitely in 
favour of Hungary’s agrarian interests. Bulgaria, in the person of 
M. Liaptcheff, then returning from a journey to Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, favoured the project, and expressed inclination to take 
part. Austria alone was, as usual, sidetracked in the progress toward 
Central European economic re-organisation. 

It will be remembered that as far back as 1928 there was talk in 
Budapest of agrarian union with either Yugoslavia or Rumania; and 
at Christmas, 1929, this small talk had taken on greater significance 
in the Hungarian capital. The economist-directors of the Central 
Tariff Institute had studied the practical feasibility of agrarian 
union, and had concentrated on the probable repercussions on the 
post-war, State-protected, Hungarian industries. It is significant that, 
as soon as the overtures between Rumania and Hungary became a fact, 
Poland made a démarche through her Belgrade Minister, M. Babinski. 
On July 16th (before the definite fixing of the date for the first Bucharest 
conference) M. Babinski presented to the Yugoslav Government a 
Polish proposal. This proposal was not indeed for the participation 
of Poland in the new “ South-Eastern’ bloc; but it was for the 
creation of a general European agrarian bloc, composed of all agrarian 
countries “‘ from the Baltic to the Black Sea.’’ Moreover, it was freely 
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given out that this Polish proposal was ‘‘ a sequel to the informal 
conversations of France with the countries concerned,’ *and while the 
Moscow Pravda saw in it a new Entente whose problem was to restore 
the equilibrium between industrial States and agrarian States, others 
construed it as a counterbalance to the influence of the British 
Dominions and the Latin-American States at Geneva. * 

However, the first Conference was called for the 22nd July at 
Bucharest between Rumania, Hungary and Yugoslavia, and here we 
pass to the chronology of events. 


III. 


The Bucharest conference of July 22nd-24th, 1930, was purely of a 
provisional nature. It met to examine the ways toward economic 
peace which each of the three countries might be able to take together 
with the other two. Its real significance lay in the fact that it was the 
first economic conference of European States (other than treaty 
negotiations) outside the pale of the League, at which Little Entente 
States discussed ways and means with an ex-enemy State. A detailed 
summary of its results is given in the issue of L’Hurope Nouvelle 
referred to above. Monsieur Madgearu there wrote :— 

“The dominant preoccupation of the three countries in replying to 
the League’s (Economic Co-operation) Questionnaire was to define the 
means capable of assuring in an effective and practical manner the outflow 
of surpluses of agrarian products at prices guaranteeing to their producers 
a satisfactory return, and augmenting . . . the purchasing power of the 
population of the agrarian States.” 

It proposed, first, a preference for European agrarian products in all 
European importing countries. It was admitted that this constituted 
a derogation from the most-favoured-nation clause, but it was urged 
in extenuation that it could neither harm overseas exporters, nor hit 
those European industrial States who already were trying to protect 
their own agrarian producers, since their general tariff would keep 
a margin against all agrarian imports. It was stated that a market 
of over 32,000,000 potential purchasers would be strengthened. The 
conference urged suppression of all restrictions on agrarian trade, 
*‘ indirect ’’ and direct ; of all bounties; and all transport obstacles ; 
and, most significant, it urged a State-selling organisation in each 
country, with a silo-system, so that selling prices could be jointly 
maintained. This in turn led to a demand for a credit organisation 
on the one hand, and, on the other, for some special international 
organisation capable of ensuring uniformity of sales policy between the 
States. Thus, at Bucharest, the problem was examined only in its 
entirety ; its implications were laid bare, but they were not tackled 
in the sense that they had to be made to work immediately. 

While this conference was actually in preparation and during its 
sittings Yugoslavia made a démarche which, while it was nothing more 
than the reaction to the earlier Polish proposition, caused consternation 





(2) Times, 17th July, 1930, though later this was denied by Poland. 
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in Hungary. This was in the form of a proposal to Rumania that the 
three countries of the Little Entente should get together to organise 
their economic union along the Jines of their political union. It seems 
that this Yugoslav proposition took its particular shape owing to the 
natural South-Slav tendency to safeguard Southern-Slav integrity 
in both political and economic affairs ; the Polish proposal seemed to 
merge Yugoslavia with too many other States in a bloc where the 
Southern-Slav voice would not exert so much influence. Poland 
would lead that hierarchy as the right-hand of France, and Yugoslavia 
therefore sought aid from Rumania in welding the political union of 
the Little Entente to its chaotic economic life. This significant 
Yugoslav independence of France was later circumvented. (See below, 
results of Sinaia.) 

The misgivings in Hungary were vocal to a degree. It was sug- 
gested that Hungary might break such a Customs union by making 
transport difficulties. But the presence of the three sets of delegates 
at Bucharest mitigated the political repercussions, and the conference 
finished in an optimistic frame of mind. 

(It should be remarked here that the early reports of the first 
agrarian conference gave it as ‘‘Sinaia.”’ It actually took place 
at Bucharest.) The Sinaia conference was the second of the series, 
and it undoubtedly owed its inception to the Polish proposal to Yugo- 
slavia. It was held from July 30th to August Ist, 1930. We have 
already seen the effect of this Polish proposal in the Yugoslav Note 
to Rumania for closer Little Entente economy; and the Sinaia 
conference seems to have been, from the first official proposal, confined 
to the deliberations of Rumania with Yugoslavia on the above question. 
(The frequent reports before the conference that Hungary would take 
part are unofficial; Hungary was to be no participator.) The 
Sinaia conference was the more significant in that it was a conference 
of actual leaders of the two countries, and not one of experts alone. 
It stressed the necessity of a Customs union between the two countries 
as the first step toward a larger economic unit ; but it seems to have 
avoided direct reference to the practicability of an economic Little 
Entente. Czechoslovakia took her two partners seriously to task for 
treating her as an industrial State alone—and what emerged from 
Sinaia was, that an economic union of the Little Entente, as politically 
formed, was seen to be unfeasible vis-d-vis the agrarian and 
industrial States ‘‘ outside.’ And so the next conference was called 
in consonance with the Polish proposals for a European agrarian unit. 

The third agrarian conference was held at Warsaw from 
August 28th to August 30th, 1930; and the following countries were 
represented with full powers: Bulgaria, Esthonia, Latvia, Hungary, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia. Rumania, and Yugoslavia. (Lithuania 
declined owing to “the politica! background.) A territory of 
100,000,000 inhabitants was therefore represented. 

The Warsaw conference put to one side the results of Bucharest 
and Sinaia as being achievable by “internal agreements, whether 
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bilateral or multilateral,’ and its significance lies in the resolutions 
it made for certain solutions depending on actual collaboration between 
all the agrarian States themselves. All eight countries signed the 
preferential clause, derogating from the most-favoured-nation-clause. 
That was expected. But far more important were the recommendations 
for :— 

(a) concerted-selling organisations (with silo-systems) ; 

(6) a permanent agrarian information service ; 

(ce) export institutions in each country ; 

(d) uniformity of statistical data and methods ; 

(e) a technical finance commission to organise mediwm-term 

credit ; 
(f) co-operation with the International Institute of Agriculture 
in Rome. 

In addition, arrangements were definitely laid down to call frequent 
conferences on all the above points, and to consult upon the presenta- 
tion of a common front to all League matters, “ on aljl questions of 
an international nature, especially on those debated within the 
League framework.’’* Intercommunication was established at the 
same time on all the above points, and the Secretariat was directed 
to keep the League Secretary-General in touch with all deliberations 
and findings. 

It was left to the State where the conference was last held to 
summon the next; and Poland accordingly summoned the second 
Bucharest conference for October 18th-21st, 1930—i.e., immediately 
following the League Assembly. 

In the meanwhile two events had strengthened the coherence of the 
European agrarian bloc—the Soviet dumping system, and the failure 
of the League Assembly to accept M. Madgearu’s proposals for a 
** preferential system ’’ in Europe. The Second Committee rejected 
M. Madgearu’s plan, preferring M. Flandin’s recommendation for a 
wider basis. Here again the smaller agrarian unit was frowned on 
by France, in favour of the Polish conception of an all-European 
agrarian bloc. At the same time the British delegate, Miss Susan 
Lawrence, refused to countenance “ artificially created groupings.”’ 
And Signor de Michelis (Italy) pointed out that the aim of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture in Rome was to effect unity of 
interests between mundane agrarian producers. Still more devastating 
was the union of Japan with the British Dominions, against France’s 
support of the Warsaw proposals. 

Consequently, when the second Bucharest conference met on 
October 18th, a greater unanimity of purpose was evident, and con- 
siderable interest was aroused by the presence of M. Flandin as 
*‘observer’’ for France. Again Lithuania, though she retracted 
her objections, sent no representative. 

The Second Bucharest conference ratified the resolutions of Warsaw, 
and strongly urged the creation of State institutions to control all 


(3) M. Madgearu, loc. cit. 
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agrarian exports from each constituent country, as in Yugoslavia 
and Poland, and as recommended in Warsaw (Cc), above. But its 
most important resolution was to the effect that, in cases where no 
preferential European import duty could be obtained, discriminatory 
duties on the imports from the particular country in question 
should be imposed by the agrarian States (imports into the agrarian 
States being almost universally of a “‘ manufactured ’’ nature). The 
quota system for industrial imports was, however, not agreed to by 
three semi-industrialised or non-cereal-raising States, viz., Latvia, 
Jsthonia, and Czechoslovakia, while Bulgaria made a reservation for 
consideration. Thus the ring of agrarian States was reduced to: 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. The broad European 
agrarian preferential tariff being unobtainable, these four agrarian 
States are therefore pledged to the quota system, and it remains to 
be seen how this will work out in practice. 

The next conference is fixed for November 10th, at Warsaw again, 
to study the question of agrarian credit. At this second Warsaw 
conference the new financial commission will commence its delibera- 
tions, and it remains to be seen how these will be able to be worked 
out, and by whose financial assistance. 


IV. 


The implications of a bloc of States in Europe, linked by a vital 
economic interest, and almost all contiguous and of uniform social 
structure, are extremely pregnant of possibilities. 

It is unfeasible, however, that the economic link should be separated 
from the political. There are the relations to the League’s activities 
to be considered all the time; and, moreover, the mundane raw 
materials crisis weighs with unequal gravity on the constituent States 
of this bloc. (Those in the North rely on “‘ raising ’’ ; those in the South 
on cereals.) The bloc has therefore political implications as well as 
economic. It is clear that, to the solidarity of political union between 
France, Poland, and the Little Entente, there must henceforth be 
added the economic solidarity (though of uncertain durability). 
The presence of the French Minister of Commerce at the second 
Bucharest conference is interesting; and it is significant that insistence 
was made on the medium-term credit question; the forthcoming 
Warsaw conference will show how the land lies. In addition, the 
recommendations of M. Ray (the companion of M. Loucheur, referred 
to in Part II above) go to strengthen the impression that France is 
seeking to reinforce her political ascendancy in Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe with a financial one. 

That this is not altogether fanciful will be apparent when it is 
remarked that France has enormous funds available, that land 
mortgages are popular, and that the Government has recently taken 
steps to abolish the abonnement and the coupon-tax which hitherto 
restricted foreign issues. Moreover the French investor is still 
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sceptical of foreign Government securities as such, and an “ inter- 
national *’’ guarantee based on the security of common economic 
interest might appear more attractive. 

The Germans have appreciated this fact. The Frankfurter 
Zeitung of October 10th, quoting its correspondent from Bucharest, 
says :— 

“In any case it is to be regretted that . . . Germany, who is more 
strongly interested (than France) in the conclusions of the (second Bucharest) 
conference, will not be represented by at least an observer. For this will 
give the quite false impression that Germany does not concern herself 
at all with the fate of the Eastern and South-Eastern States, so that 
these will have no other alternative but to trust to French guidance.” 
Far more significant, however, is the growth, within the League 

framework of international co-operation in both political and economic 
matters, of a bloc destined to cut Europe into two. 

The Bucharest Advenul of October 3rd says :— 

“The dichotomy of Europe into agrarian and industrial blocs as 
attempted at Warsaw, has the aim of constructing a defensive front for 
the agrarian States against the industrial States; for the high duties 
fixed by the latter on the agrarian imports from the former have con- 
tributed to cause those wretched cereals prices obtainable by the Eastern 
States.” 

So also the Belgrade correspondent of Le Temps, October 5th :— 

‘‘ Seeing that no practical results have emerged from the Tariff Truce 
conferences and from the conference for closer economic co-operation held 
by the League, surely it is natural for the agrarian States to attempt their 
own union by interests? Why should the findings of the Warsaw con- 
ference go before the Second Committee of the League for another League 
conference, perhaps as abortive as the others ? ” 

The issue seems to be that of economic isolation, to seek immunity 
from world-wide influences ; to shift, as it were, the incidence of 
agrarian depression from the shoulders of producers to the shoulders 
of consumers. But is this feasible for a bloc of countries whose total 
agrarian exports form so insignificant a proportion of the total agrarian 
imports of the European countries? The European agrarian bloc 
labours under one supreme disadvantage—it cannot coerce con- 
sumption when stocks are redundant and when entire productive 
capacity is not under its own hand. It can only, therefore, make 
arrangements between its own constituent States; and this is the 
most that can be expected from it in the economic sphere. 

There is, however, still the political stage of Europe, upon which 
it may yet play a leading role. The President of the Rumanian 
Council, M. Mironescu, stated after the second Bucharest conference— 

“We desire progressively to realise the regional agreement of the eight 
participating countries, an agreement which will be open, moreover, to 
all countries having like interests. That is the final goal of our efforts, 
and,for the moment, we only desire a closer co-operation for the betterment 
of the economic situation.” (Le Temps, October 6th.) 

One may be entitled to ask, if that is the “final ’’ goal, why closer 
economic co-operation is only desired “‘ for the moment ? ”’ 
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Certain it is that, while the Briand Memorandum raised the 
problem of divided allegiance in States belonging to a bloc and to the 
League, the new European agrarian bloc raises this in an even more 
dangerous, because more actual, form. It is a pity that the English 
press has given so little consideration to this movement in Eastern 
and South-Eastern Europe. (No full reports of proceedings therefore 
exist in English.) The more pity, in that it is a real movement 
embracing States whose former political pretensions have now been 
lowered before economic necessity. Its development deserves the 
most careful attention, in a period when international movements are 
almost entirely centrifugal. D. G. H. 


CONFERENCES OF THE EUROPEAN AGRARIAN STATES. 


DATE. | LOCATION. PARTICIPANTS. DELIBERATIONS. 





| 


1930. | Bucharest.| Rumania, Hungary, | Possibilities. Preferential 
22. VII. | Yugoslavia. European tariff. 











30.VII. | Sinaia. | Rumania, Yugo- | Customs union between the 
slavia. two. Little Entente 
economic union. 





28.VIII. | Warsaw. | Rumania, Poland, | Ways and means, finance, 
| Czechoslovakia, centralised organisation, 
Hungary, Yugo- continuity, unity of policy, 
slavia, Esthonia, quotas, retaliatory tariffs, 
Latvia, Bulgaria. permanent staff. 
Concerted selling by silo- 
system. 











18.X. Bucharest. Do. | Ratification of above, and 
|(plus France preparation of Statutory 
observer) | bases for all sectional work. 
| Split between S.E. States and 
Czechs, Esthonians, and 
Latvians over quota system 
| Decision to consider credit 
system next. 





10.X1. | Warsaw. | . (Proposed only) Credit. 
| | Receipt of statistical memo- 
randa from Poland and 
Yugoslavia on export 
institutions. 
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Bice II.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Abyssinia. 
November 2nd.—Ras Tafari Makonnen was crowned Emperor of Ethiopia, 
taking the title of Haila Silassié. 


Austria. 

October 29th.—In a speech in Vienna, Prince Starhemburg repeated his 
threat that the Heimwehr had no intention of abiding by the results of the 
Elections if these were unfavourable to the bourgeois parties. 

November 4th.—By order of the Minister of the Interior, Prince Starhemberg, 
raids were made on depdts of arms belonging to the Republican Defence 
Corps (the rival organisation to the Heimwehr). Only small quantities of 
arms were found. Much resentment was felt that the search only applied 
to a Socialist organisation. 


Brazil. 

October 22nd.—The Government announced that Sao Paulo and Bahia 
States were entirely clear of rebels, and that the Federal forces had advanced 
in Minas Geraes. 

U.S. embargo on shipment of munitions to Brazil. (See U.S.A.) 

October 23rd.—The revolutionary forces were reported to be on the 
offensive both in the north and south, and in Parana they claimed that the 
Federal garrison in the capital had joined them. 

October 24th.—Following on a revolt in the capital of a regiment of infantry 
and the garrison of Copacabana Fort (which dominated the city) the President 
resigned. A military Junta, composed of Generals Barreto, de Castro, 
Fragosa, de Moraes Filho and Mariante, constituted itself a provisional 
Government. 

Rioting occurred in the capital, but was quickly dealt with. The Junta 
issued a decree suspending military operations throughout the republic. 

The German steamer Baden was fired on while leaving Rio harbour and 
twenty-six passengers were killed and twenty-nine wounded. The killed 
were all Spanish emigrants. 

October 25th.—A provisional Government was formed with General Augusto 
Fragoso as President of the Junta, General Barreto, Minister for War and 
Senhor Mello Franco, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

October 26th.—It was understood in New York that Dr. Aranha, “ military 
and civil director ” of the insurgents in Rio Grande do Sul, had informed the 
Junta that unless Dr. Vargas was accepted as President the Southern armies 
would ‘continue their victorious march on the Federal capital.” 

In the North, Colonel Tavora, who was advancing on Bahia, refused to 
recognise the Junta, and said that he would set up a provisional Government 
himself. 

It was also reported that Dr. Vargas had been asked by the Junta to accept 
the Presidency. (He had been the Liberal candidate at the election in 
March, 1930, when he was defeated by Dr. Prestes.) 

An official statement issued by the Junta declared that the programme 
of the Government was the “immediate reconciliation of the Brazilian 
family, and the maintenance of all national pledges abroad . . .” 

October 27th—The new Government began the disbandment of the Federal 
army, and appointed provisional Governments in all the States which had 
remained loyal to the former President. 
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It was announced that the temporary Cabinet had for Minister for War 
General de Castro (and not General Barreto). 

The Chief of Staff of the Rio Grande do Sul Army Headquarters telegraphed 
to General Tavora to the effect that, as the Junta had agreed to the appointment 
of Dr. Vargas as President, hostilities should be immediately suspended. 

In a programme communicated to the press the Junta stated that it 
intended to dissolve the Federal and State Congresses, revise the Administra- 
tive Acts passed during the past ten years, re-establish the Constitution of 
February 24th, 1891, investigate religious questions, and carry out many other 
changes in the organisation of Government. 

It would continue to govern until it was possible to convoke a National 
Congress consisting of twelve representatives from each State and representa- 
tives from the Federal District. Once Congress had been formed a new 
President would be elected. 

An uprising in Rio de Janeiro led by General de Moura, who was in 
command of the Federal forces there before the resignation of the President, 
was put down after causing some turmoil in the city. 

October 28th.—A manifesto issued by the Junta announced that the 
success of the revolution would be secured as a result of the dissolution of 
Congress and the amnesty, which would be decreed as soon as Dr. Vargas had 
taken over his office in the capital. 

Dr. Prestes was reported te have been arrested at Sao Paulo and all the 
officials of the city were dismissed. Revolutionary forces were stated to be 
still advancing on the city from the south, and were unopposed. 

The Junta revoked the national banking holiday (which was to last till 
November 30th) and instituted a moratorium in its place. 

The former Vice-President and about twenty other political refugees 
were arrested when attempting to leave the country by a R.M. Line steamer. 

Senhor Aranha, acting President of Rio Grande do Sul, arrived in Rio and 
was received by the Junta. (He was the first revolutionary leader to arrive in 
the capital to confer with the provisional Government.) 

October 29th.—General Tavora arrived in Rio and was understood to be 
supporting the appointment of Dr. Vargas as President. (They had previously 
been keen political opponents.) He received a number of other military and 
civil leaders of the revolution who were assembling in the capital in anticipa- 
tion of the arrival of Dr. Vargas. Complete harmony was reported to exist 
between the Junta and the various revolutionary leaders. 

The Government ordered the reopening of all the ports. 

October 30th.—Dr. Vargas arrived in Sao Paulo city, where he was given an 
enthusiastic reception. He stated that the elections of the previous March 
had been a “ long continued perpetration of frauds,” and the Government had 
deceived the people. Before having recourse to arms the Liberal Alliance had 
taken every possible step to settle the dispute amicably and he had even 
offered to resign his Presidency of the State of Rio Grande do Sul, if the 
Government would agree to allow a third party to take over the Presidency 
on November 15th. All he had asked in exchange was a secret vote and an 
amnesty, but the Government had refused to listen. 

The Junta decided that the Banco de Brazil should suspend the authorised 
issue of paper currency to the sum of 300,000 contos (about £7,500,000), 
of which less than a third had been put into circulation. 

General da Cunha arrived in Rio. 

October 31st.—Dr. Vargas arrived in Rio and was welcomed by the members 
of the Junta. 
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Detachments of the Southern revolutionary army also entered Rio, where 
conditions were reported to be normal. 

November 2nd.—Dr. Vargas announced that Congress would be dissolved, 
after which technical commissions would be appointed to study the problems 
requiring solution. 
is It was understood that the new Government had been recognised by 

eru. 

November 3rd.—Dr. Vargas was appointed provisional President and 
appointed his Cabinet, with Senhor de Mello Franco as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and Senhor Whitacker, Minister of Finance. 

November 4th.—Dr. Vargas was formally invested as President, and in an 
address stated that the programme of the Government included a general 
amnesty, the development of education, revision of the system of taxation, 
the setting up of a consultative council, the greatest possible reduction in 
the number of public officials, and other measures of economy and 
retrenchment. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

October 25th.—It was reported in Hong Kong that Li Chai-sum had returned 
to Canton as Governor of Kwangsi and Kwangtung, and that his appointment 
meant that the war against the Kwangsi faction had ended. 

October 31st.—The State Council decided to float a twenty-five-year 
rehabilitation loan for 50 million dollars bearing interest at 9.6 per cent., 
to be secured on the Customs revenue derived from the “ new increased 
tariff rates.” 

November 4th.—It was reported in Mukden that -Yen Hsi-shan was causing 
great difficulty by refusing to disarm, and plans were being made for the 
surrounding of Shansi by Manchurian troops. Yen was stated to have 
refused to leave the country, and to be threatening to attack the Manchurian 
forces. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 

October 23rd.—Report re breakdown of Sino-Soviet Conference in Moscow. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

October 26th—Two of the foreign missionaries captured at Kian by 
Communists (an Italian bishop and a French priest) arrived at Shanghai to 
attempt to secure the release of the others through payment of ransom. 

Two members of the Norwegian Lutheran Church were reported to have 
been captured by Communists at Loshan, in southern Honan, and held for 
ransom 

October 28th.—Reports were current that altogether twenty-one foreigners, 
including British, American, French, Italian, Norwegian and Spanish subjects, 
had recently been captured by Communists in the Hankow district. 

November 3rd.—Publication of details regarding British Government’s 
representations to Chinese Government re capture of missionaries. (See 
Great Britain.) 


Czechoslovakia. 

October 25th.—Signature of Treaty with Persia. (See Persia.) 

November 3rd.—The Government communicated to the League Secretariat 
its ratification of the Protocol for the revision of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and the Protocol regarding the adhesion of the 


U.S.A. to the Statute of the Court. 
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Denmark. 
October 25th.—The Government sent to the League Secretariat for registra- 
tion a Treaty of Arbitration signed between Iceland and the U.S.A. 


Egypte 

October 22nd.—The King signed a Decree dissolving the Senate and the 
Chamber and providing for putting into force the new Constitution, drafted 
by the Premier, on the following day. 

October 23rd.—The new Constitution was published in the Journal Offciel. 
It was accompanied by a Rescript signed by the King stating that it would 
enter into force on the next Assembly of Parliament, pending which 
legislation would be by Royal Decree. 

October 25th.—In a public statement the Prime Minister said that the 
new Constitution safeguarded the fundamental principles of the (original) 
Constitution of 1923, which had actually been drafted by a body of men 
(the Committee of Thirty) who were for the most part members of the present 
Cabinet. The Wafd had taken no part in drawing it up. 

October 29th.—The King signed a Decree dissolving the Provincial Councils. 

November 2nd.—Students’ riots occurred in Cairo, resulting in collisions 
with the police and several arrests. 

November 3rd.—Strikes took place at several Government schools in Cairo 
and other towns as a protest against the new Constitution. They were 
understood to have been instigated by the Wafd. 

November 4th.—Further disturbances occurred at two schools in Cairo, 
and several students were arrested. 


Finland. | 

October 22nd.—General Wallenius, Chief of the General Staff, M. Jaskari 
the Supreme Court Advocate and Secretary-General of the patriotic organisa- 
tion “* Suomen Lukko,” Justice Toivoinen of the Legal Section of the Ministry 
of Defence and other officials were arrested in connection with anti-Communist 
outrages. 

October 23rd.—It was announced that General Wallenius and another 
senior army officer arrested had confessed to having organised the abduction 
of Dr. Stahlberg. 

The Diet was formally opened, and the President strongly condemned 
the outrages committed by adherents of the anti-Communist movement. 

October 24th.—The Diet passed a vote of confidence in the Government, 
by 125 votes to 66. 

October 28th.—General Wallenius was dismissed from the Army for 
complicity in the abduction of Dr. Stahlberg, which was proved to have 
been planned by a small military clique and not by the Lapua organisation. 

October 30th.—Three officers of the General Staff were found guilty of 
complicity in the abduction of Dr. Stahlberg and were dismissed. 


France. 

October 23rd.—Following the Decree of October 3rd, measures were taken, 
to come into force on November 25th, controlling the import of certain 
goods from the U.S.S.R. Cereals, sugar and other commodities would only 
be able to be imported against authorisation obtained in advance. 

October 26th—M. Léon Blum, speaking at a meeting held at Montlucon 
to inaugurate a Socialist campaign throughout the country in favour of 
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disarmament, urged France to take the initiative in the matter, and rejected 
the view that it must be preceded by “security.” 

October 28th.—The Government’s reply to the British Note regarding 
the redemption of loans contracted in England during the War was handed 
to the British Ambassador. (Vide Bulletin of September 25th, 1930, Vol. VII, 
No. 7, page 15.) The reply was understood to be a refusal to consider the 
payment of interest on a gold basis, on the ground that the loans were war- 
loans and so of a non-financial character ; also that the position of French 
holders was the same as that of foreign subscribers. 

October 31st—It was understood that Mr. Hugh Gibson, the U.S. 
Ambassador in Brussels, was making informal representations to the French 
and Italian Governments with a view to assisting them to come to terms 
regarding the Naval Treaty. Mr. Gibson had seen M. Tardieu on October 27th, 
and was understood to be also having an interview with Signor Grandi. 

Minutes of meeting of Commission of Enquiry into scheme for Federal 
Union in Europe circulated. (See League of Nations.) 

November 2nd.—In an interview given to the Matin, Lord Passfield said 
that it was entirely untrue that the British Government desired to stop 
Jewish immigration into Palestine. The entry of Jews had been temporarily 
suspended in May, but this was to give the 2,000 Jewish unemployed a chance 
to become absorbed before the arrival of fresh compatriots. At present Jews 
were being admitted at the rate of 500 a month. 

The object of the Government’s land settlement policy was to obtain a 
footing for the Jews. Extra space would be found by inducing the Arabs 
(whose nomad habits caused them to occupy three and four times the ground 
necessary) to adopt a more stable existence. This would leave room for a 
larger Jewish population. 

Large scale raids in Paris led to the arrest of 100 Italians suspected of 
anti-Fascist activities. Several others, believed to be Communists, were also 
arrested. 

November 3rd.—In a speech at Narbonne M. Léon Blum said that general 
disarmament was the only means of warding off the danger threatening 
Europe, and France would not prevent war by arming herself. If they waited 
to disarm until all ideas of security had been carried into effect (by new 
Pacts, Locarnos, Guarantees, etc.) they would have to wait too long. 

The Budget Estimates were published, and contained details of the 
amounts disbursed by the Treasury from the time of the war until 
March 31st, 1930, in compensation for loss and damage sustained in the 
devastated regions. The total, excluding indemnities to persons, pensions, 
etc., was approximately 96 thousand million francs. 


Germany. 

October 22nd.—Dr. Waentig, the Prussian Minister of the Interior, resigned, 
and was succeeded by Herr Severing, who had been Minister from 1920 
to 1926 (with one short interval). 

October 24th.—Firing on German steamer on leaving Rio harbour. (See 
Brazil.) 

October 25th.—It was learned that the President, the Chancellor, and the 
Cabinet Ministers had decided voluntarily to forgo 20 per cent. of their 
salaries as from November Ist, without waiting for the enactment of the 
Government’s Bill. 

The Prussian Government submitted to the Reich Government a series 
of proposals for the relief of unemployment. 
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The Cabinet approved the draft Budget for 1931, which showed a reduction 
in expenditure of 1,135 million marks (say £56,750,000), 

October 28th.—The strike in the metal industry was brought to an end 
by mutual agreement. Work was to be resumed on the old terms, and the 
arbitrator’s award, reducing wages, was not adopted. 

October 29th.—The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Reichstag rejected 
several motions put forward by the National Socialists, the Landvolk, the 
Christian Socialists and the Communists, calling for cancellation of the Peace 
Treaty and of the Young Plan, the immediate cessation of reparations pay- 
ments, the opening of negotiations for revision, the full exploitation of the 
means Of self-protection and revision offered by the Plan, and other similar 
measures. 

A strongly worded motion on disarmament was then adopted, enjoining 
the Government to use the utmost pressure to effect the disarmament of other 
States in equal measure with that of Germany. 

November 2nd.—Sixty Nazis were arrested at Halle for wearing the 
proscribed uniform of the National Socialist Party. 

November 3rd.—Details of the naval construction programme in the 1931 
Budget were made known, and showed that during the six years 1931-1936 
it was proposed to complete three and lay down a fourth of the 10,000 tons 
‘ pocket-battleships,” for the replacement of four old battleships. The 
Ersatz-Preussen was to be completed in 1932 and the others would be laid 
down in 1931, 1932 and 1936. 

In a speech at Dresden the President of the Reichsbank said that 
“Germany must always show the world that she insists on the observance 
of that section of the Young Plan which stipulates that all nations afiected 


must co-operate in the solution of the reparations problem.” The world’s 
capital ought to be distributed over the earth and not hoarded in a few 
places. 


Great Britain. 


October 22nd.—Decision of National Council of Palestine Jews re statement 
of policy contained in White Paper published on October 20th. (See 
Palestine.) 

The Foreign Office issued the text of the Convention with Sweden of 
August 28th, 1930, regarding legal proceedings in civil matters. Also the 
text of the Notes exchanged with the French Government on September 4th 
for the amendment of the Protocol of August 6th, 1914, regarding the New 
Hebrides. 

October 23rd.—In a letter to the press Mr. Baldwin, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and Mr. Amery joined in protesting against the policy of the Government as 
expressed in the terms of the White Paper regarding Palestine, and in particular 
criticised it for laying down a policy negative in character without giving either 
Jewish or Arab opinion an opportunity to express itself or allowing the voice 
of Parliament to be heard. 

October 24th—In a speech at Cowbridge Mr. Lloyd George associated 
himself with the protest of the Conservative leaders against the White 
Paper, which he said looked to him “far too much like a breach of national 
faith.”” He pointed out that the Balfour Declaration was a gesture not merely 
on the part of Great Britain but on the part of the Allies, but the Government 
had now issued “ this statement which, in substance, is a revocation of a good 
part of a solemn pledge ” without consulting any of the other Governments. 
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It was learned that General Smuts had telegraphed to Mr. MacDonald on 
October 22nd expressing concern over the statement regarding Palestine, and 
saying that, as one of those responsible for the Balfour Declaration, he felt 
perturbed at what he understood to be a retreat from it. The Declaration 
could not be varied unilaterally by the British Government, and it repre- 
sented “a debt of honour which must be discharged in full at all costs and in 
all circumstances.” 

In a reply, Mr. MacDonald said that the Government’s statement could 
not justly be described as a retreat from the Declaration, and that neither 
regarding the land policy nor immigration did Great Britain contemplate 
crystallising a Jewish National Home in Palestine at the existing stage of 
development. He pointed out that the Government, by affirming the view 
that the two obligations laid down by the Mandate in regard to the two 
sections of the population were of equal weight, were merely carrying out the 
interpretation of the Mandate adopted and endorsed by the Permanent 
Mandates Commission and the League Council. 

In a speech on foreign policy at Newcastle Mr. Henderson said the League 
Covenant was now the corner-stone of British policy. By signing the Optional 
Clause they had taken a tremendous step forward in the path of international 
settlement, but it was hoped that the United Kingdom and the Dominions 
might go further, by acceding to the General Act of 1928. 

They were now working to ensure that the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission should culminate in success so as to allow a general disarmament 
conference to be called, since disarmament was the first requirement necessary 
to make wars impossible. 

In a reply to Mr. MacDonald’s telegram, General Smuts welcomed the 
former’s assurance as to the statement of policy not crystallising the 
Government’s policy on the National Home, “ as my impression remains that, 
both as regards land purchase and immigration, the statement does not 
correspond to the active obligation ... undertaken in the Balfour 
Declaration.” 

October 25th—The Government forwarded the White Paper regarding 
Palestine to the League Secretariat, for communication to all members. 

October 27th.—Ratifications of the London Naval Treaty were deposited 
at the Foreign Office on behalf of all His Majesty’s Governments, except the 
Irish Free State, and of the United States and Japan. The document of the 
ratifying ceremony took note of the reservation made by the U.S. Senate, 
that that country had signed on the understanding that there were no secret 
documents which might modify the provisions of the Treaty. 

The Prime Minister broadcast a statement in which he said that up to 
1936, and he hoped for all time, they had eliminated the evils of naval rivalry, 
and they had passed another milestone on the way to peace and security. 

Speeches broadcast by President Hoover and Mr. Hamaguchi. (See U.S.A. 
and Japan.) 

The Government deposited with the League of Nations the instruments 
of ratification of the Commercial Convention and Protocol signed on 
March 24th, 1930, embodying the results of the Tariff Truce Conference. 

October 28th.—Parliament was opened by the King in person, and, in the 
Speech from the Throne, His Majesty referred to the work of the Imperial 
Conference and to the forthcoming Round Table Conference on India. 

Reply of French Government to British Note re Loan Redemption. (See 
France.) 
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October 29th.—The Secretary of State for the Colonies, in a statement 
regarding Palestine at a meeting of the Parliamentary Labour Party said : 
* There is absolutely no intention whatever on the part of the Government 
to diverge from the policy carried out by previous successive Governments, 
and the agitation which has been created must be due entirely to 
misconception.” 

In reply to questions in Parliament as to whether he was able to give 
information as to the conclusions arrived at by the Special Committee set 
up to enquire into the campaign of propaganda instituted by the Third 
International in Great Britain, India and elsewhere, the Foreign Secretary 
said he had seen the Soviet Ambassador and represented to him that his 
Government had not been observing the pledge exchanged in 1929 regarding 
propaganda. The Ambassador had assured him that his Government had 
done and would continue to do all in their power to observe the pledge. There 
were two interpretations placed on this question of propaganda, that of the 
British Government, and that of the Soviet, and all he could do was to place 
them before the House. He had “very fully stated’ the Government's 
interpretation to the Soviet Ambassador and “the obligation which we 
thought that his Government entered into when they signed the propaganda 
undertaking on October 3rd.” 

October 30th.—At a meeting to consider the question of the leadership of 
the Conservative Party a motion declaring that a change of leadership was 
necessary in the national interest was defeated, in a secret ballot, by 462 votes 
to 116. Mr. Baldwin’s statement of the policy of the Party was adopted 
unanimously, except for one dissentient. 

The text was published of a letter, dated October 22nd, written by 
Lord Passfield to Dr. Weizmann, and of the latter's reply. The Colonial 
Secretary reminded the Zionist leader that he had been consulted in advance 
regarding the statement of policy, and said that it was not fair to describe 
the decisions now taken as placing most serious obstacles on his work in the 
future or as intended to crystallise the development of the National Home 
at its existing stage of development. 

Dr. Weizmann could not agree that he had, in fact, been consulted in 
advance, and he said he had read and re-read the White Paper in search of an 
interpretation which could supply a basis for continuing ‘‘that close co-operation 
with His Majesty’s Government for which I have stood during so many 
years,” but he had utterly failed to find it. He also criticised in some detail 
the arguments and conclusions of the White Paper regarding immigration, 
unemployment and land settlement. 

November 2nd.—Lord Passfield’s statement to the Matin. (See France.) 

November 3rd.—The Foreign Secretary issued a detailed account of the 
steps taken by the Government to secure the release of the two British lady 
missionaries who were captured by Communists in Fukien, China, in June, 
and later murdered. 

November 4th—The Imperial Conference announced its decision on three 
matters, i.e., full support to be given to the efforts of the League to secure 
disarmament and the pacific settlement of international disputes; the 
amendments to the Covenant to harmonise it with the Kellogg Treaty were 
approved by all the Dominions, with the proviso that since the change 
involved an extension of Article 16, and therefore a strengthening of 
“ sanctions,” ratification of the new clauses should be conditional upon 
very material progress in disarmament being achieved ; and it was decided 
to accede to the General Act of 1928, with the reservation that disputes 
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between members of the British Commonwealth should be excluded from 
its operation. (Accession to the General Act—unlike the optional clause— 
could be carried out by the signature of the Government alone without 
ratification by Parliament.) 


Greece. 

October 25th—M. Venezelos’ official visit to Turkey. (See Turkey.) 

October 30th—Treaty of Friendship and Commercial Treaty signed in 
Angora. (See Turkey.) 

A plot to overthrow the Government, engineered by Pangalist officers, 
was discovered and twenty-two persons were arrested. General Pangalos 
himself was arrested later. 


Irak. 


October 23rd.—The General Elections were held throughout the country and 
resulted in a victory for the Government. 


Italy. 

October 27th.—In a speech at the celebration of the March on Rome, 
M. Mussolini referred to the criticisms abroad of his speeches at Florence and 
Milan, and said they were intended to tear the mask off a hypocritical Europe 
which “ babbles of peace at Geneva and preparesfor wareverywhere.” Those 
speeches had been regarded as a declaration of war, but it had been forgotten 
that for eight years war had been waged against the Fascist régime by those 
groups and men to whom he had alludedlat Florence. Wasnot what happened 
after the executions at Trieste a proof that war against the Fascist régime 
existed ? It was a moral war for the moment, but it might be a precursor 
of military war. 

But besides this moral war, of which he instanced other manifestations, 
“preparations for material warfare are being hastened on our frontiers.” 
Fascist Italy was arming relatively to the others, but she would disarm if all 
did so. She was arming for defence and not for aggression, and would never 
take the initiative in making war. 

The Premier then referred to his policy of treaty revision, which dated 
back to June, 1928, and was directed towards avoiding war. It was an 
interest for Europe and the world, and not of Italy only. 

Dealing with his foreign policy on the Danube and in the Near East he said 
that after a certain period Italy itself would be saturated, with its growing 
population and, in “ 1950 Europe will be wrinkled and decrepit. The only 
country of young men will be Italy . . . It is only towards the East that our 
pacific expansion can be directed. Hence our friendships and alliances are 
intelligible friendships and alliances which have to-day an absolute value.” 

October 31st.—Mr. Hugh Gibson, the U.S. Ambassador in Brussels, who was 
in Rome with a view to seeing the Foreign Minister, in a statement to the press 
said he had come there in his capacity as a member of the Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission. He did not intend to discuss the Franco-Italian 
situation with French and Italian experts, since the Commission was not 
concerned with any particular relations, but with the methods and formule 
by which disarmament might be carried out. 

November 4th—Rumours were current in Rome that the Government 
had made an offer to France to declare a complete naval holiday in all 
categories of ships pending the reaching of an agreement as to future 
construction. 





Japan. 

October 27th.—In a speech broadcast on the occasion of the deposit in 
London of the ratifications of the Naval Treaty, the Premier, Mr. Hamaguchi, 
said the Treaty opened a new chapter in the history of human civilisation, and 
they had escaped from the “ pioneer,” and entered on the sane and friendly 
“settlement ” stage, in which everyone was united to suppress intrusions 
by any one on another’s sphere. 


League of Nations. 

October 25th.—Findings of Commission of Enquiry into Slavery Conditions 
in Liberia. (See Liberia.) 

Deposit of ratification by Swiss Government of Commercial Convention of 
March 24th, 1930. (See Switzerland.) 

Communication to Secretariat of Treaty of Arbitration between the U.S.A. 
and Iceland. (See Denmark.) 

Registration of Treaty between Uruguay and San Salvador. (See 
Uruguay.) 

Receipt of White Paper regarding British Government's policy in Palestine. 
(See Great Britain.) 

October 27th—Deposit of ratification of Commercial Convention and 
Protocol of March, 1930, by British and Swedish Governments. (See Great 
Britain and Sweden.) 

The Economic Committee met to discuss questions arising out of the 
March Conference, including the most-favoured-nation clause. 

October 31st—The Secretariat announced that the minutes of the first 
meeting of the Commission of Enquiry set up to examine M. Briand’s proposal 
for a European Federation had been circulated to all members of the League. 

The Economic Committee concluded its work, having decided that tariff 
negotiations for the general improvement of trade should appear on the 
agenda of the Conference opening on November 17th. 

November 3rd.—Ratification of Protocol of revision of Statute of the 
Permanent Court and of the adhesion of the U.S.A. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

November 4th.—The 19th session of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
opened. It was decided not to place the question of Palestine on the agenda, 
on the ground that there had not yet been time for members to study the 
British Government’s statement of policy. 


Liberia. 

October 23rd.—It was understood that the Government had notified the 
League of Nations that all domestic slaves held by native tribes had been 
declared free by Presidential decree. 

October 25th.—The Report of the International Commission of Enquiry op 
Slavery Conditions in Liberia was understood to have found that slavery, 
as defined by the Convention of 1926, did exist. Several recommendations 
were made, including the appointment of Europeans or Americans as senior 
commissioners, and the encouragement of American immigration. 


Luxemburg. 

October 29th.—The Chamber adopted the Bill ratifying the Commercial 
Convention and Protocol signed at Geneva on March 24th, 1930, embodying 
the results of the Tariff Truce Conference. 
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Netherlands. 

October 24th.—A Conference opened at The Hague between representatives 
of Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Norway to discuss political and commercial 
questions which were to be dealt with at the Geneva Conference opening on 
November 17th (re the bringing into force of the international tariff convention 
signed on March 24th, 1930). 


Nicaragua. 

November 4th.—The Elections to Congress, held under the supervision of 
U.S. Marines, resulted in a Liberal victory, and the Ministry of the President, 
therefore, remained in power. 


Norway. 

October 23rd.—The final results of the General Election were: Labour, 
47 seats (a loss of 12); Conservatives, 45 (a gain of 14); Liberals, 32 (a gain 
of 1); Peasant Party, 25 (no change) ; Communists, nil (a loss of three). 


Palestine. 

October 22nd.—The National Council of Palestine Jews decided to reject 
the British statement of policy and not to participate in the proposed 
Legislative Council, on the ground that its establishment was calculated to 
end the building up of the Jewish National Home. 

Mr. Felix Warburg resigned the Chairmanship of the Administrative 
Committee of the Jewish Palestine Agency in America. 

October 23rd.—The Jewish National Council issued a statement accusing 
the British Government’s statement of nullifying the meaning of “ Jewish 
National Home,” and substituting Jews of Palestine for Jewish people as a 
whole in relation to the obligations undertaken by the British people ; since 
** without immigration and land the Jewish National Home becomes a bitter 
mockery and a political hypocrisy.” 

Mr. Baldwin’s letter to the press re British Government’s statement of 
policy. (See Great Britain.) 

October 24th—Mr. Lloyd George’s speech re Palestine. General Smut’s 
telegram to Mr. MacDonald. (See Great Britain.) 

The Arab press was generally reticent regarding the British statement 
of policy, but it was announced that the Secretary of the Arab Executive was 
proceeding to London to present the Arab case to the public. One paper, 
however, referred to the statement as ‘a great Arab victory,” and said that 
the Balfour Declaration was dead. 

General Smut’s reply to Mr. MacDonald. (See Great Britain.) 

October 26th—The two chief Arab and Christian papers expressed 
unqualified approval of the British Government’s statement and urged the 
Arabs to enter the Legislative Council. They accused the Jews of showing 
treachery by blackening the face of Great Britain before the Mandates 
Commission. 

October 27th—Dr. Weizmann received a letter from Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild (Honorary President of the Jewish Agency and founder of the 
first Jewish colonies in Palestine) fully associating himself with the former's 
protest against the British Government’s statement. 

October 28th.—The Jewish National Council declared a ‘“‘ National Fund 
Week,” for the collection of subscriptions, and the Jewish Labour Party began 
the formation of a Political War Fund. 
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October 29th.—Lord Passfield’s statement re the Government's policy. 
(See Great Britain.) 

October 30th—The Arab Executive published a proclamation asking 
the “honourable Palestinian nation” to abstain from the annual general 
strike due to take place on November 3rd in protest against the Balfour 
Declaration. 

Correspondence between Lord Passfield and Dr. Weizmann. (See Great 
Britain.) 

November 2nd.—Lord Passfield’s statement to the Matin. (See France.) 

November 3rd.—For the first time for ten years the Arabs refrained 
from going on strike on the anniversary of the Balfour Declaration. The 
Jewish public and press ignored the date. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 

October 23rd.—The Court opened its Nineteenth Session, which was devoted 
to the hearing of the representatives of the Governments concerned in the 
case of the Free Zones of Upper Savoy and the District of Gex. 


Persia. 


October 25th—A Treaty of Friendship and Convention regarding the 
treatment of nationals, concluded with Czechoslovakia, was signed in Teheran. 


Poland. 
October 30th.—Dr. Lewitsky, the Ukrainian leader, was arrested at Lwow. 
(Dr. Lewitsky was the head of the Geneva Committee of the Minorities 


Congress and Chairman of the Ukrainian National Union.) He was charged 
with communication with the illegal Ukrainian military organisation which 
was responsible for a number of acts of sabotage in Eastern Galicia. 


Rumania. 

October 28th.—It was learned that altogether over 150 arrests had been made 
in connection with the discovery of the espionage organisation alleged to be 
working on behalf of foreign Powers. 


Spain. 

October 21st.—The Cabinet decided that the General Election would have 
to be postponed until January or February owing to the impossibility of 
completing the census until the end of the year. 

October 22nd.—The Minister of the Interior stated that the strike movement 
was over and labour conditions were normally re-established at all centres. 


Sweden. 
October 27th.—The Government deposited with the League the instruments 
of ratification of the Commercial Convention and Protocol of March 24th, 


1930. 


Switzerland. 

October 25th—The Government deposited with the League Secretariat 
the instrument of ratification of the Commercial Convention of March 24th, 
1930, and the Protocol, with a reservation that they should come into force 
on condition that Germany, Austria, France, and Italy also put them into 
operation. 
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Turkey. 

October 26th.—M. Venezelos, accompanied by the Greek Foreign Minister, 
arrived in Constantinople on an official visit. 

October 27th.—In reply to a communication from the Ottoman Debt 
Council, pointing out the necessity of the coupons due on November 25th 
being paid, the Government stated that it would be impossible to do this, 
but that it would continue to pay one-third of the annuities in accordance 
with the arrangements made in May. 

October 30th—A Treaty of Friendship with Greece and a Commercial 
Treaty were signed in Angora by M. Venezelos and the Foreign Minister. 
A Protocol attached to the former provided for the maintenance of the 
naval status quo, and required each party to inform the other six months 
beforehand of any intention to build new naval units. The Treaty provided 
for the neutrality of either party in the event of the other being attacked. 

November 2nd.—The Minister of Finance was understood to have informed 
the Council of the Ottoman Debt that Turkey was definitely unable to pay 
the amounts due on November 25th. 

It was understood that the Government had decided to effect economies 
of four million pounds Turkish in the Budget of national defence, of 
which half was in the Navy Estimates, in order to establish equality of naval 
forces with Greece. 

It was also decided to make no difference between the service of the former 
Ottoman Debt and new foreign debts, which included funds raised for 
railways. 


Uruguay. 

October 25th.—The Government deposited with the League Secretariat 
a Treaty of Arbitration signed with San Salvador, to remain in force for 
ten years. 


U.S.S.R. 

October 21st.—The Central Committee of the Communist Party issued an 
order discontinuing for two years the practice of promoting workmen to 
administrative positions in the factories. 

October 22nd.—In order to deal with the labour question and provide 
the 1,300,000 workers stated to be required in 1931 for the main branches 
of industry, the Central Committee of the Communist Party decided to open 
schools to train new cadres in the Labour Exchanges and elsewhere. 

October 23rd.—Particulars of steps taken by French Government to 
control dumping. (See France.) 

It was reported in Moscow that the Sino-Soviet Conference for the 
settlement of the C.E. Railway dispute had broken up, and that Mo Teh-hui 
had left for China. The Chinese delegation was stated to have refused to give 
a forma! recognition of the Habarovsk Protocol. (Signed on.December 22nd, 
1929, restoring the status quo on the railway, and providing for the disarming 
of ‘‘ White Guards,” etc.) The Chinese National Government was under- 
stood to maintain that the Protocol dealt with certain points outside the 
powers of the Chinese representative who signed it. 

October 26th—The Ogpu was officially reported to have discovered 3 
counter-revolutionary organisation known as the Industrial Party, which 
aimed at creating a crisis by “ destructive activity in all fields of national 
economy.’ Many arrests were made, including the Director of an important 
technical institute who was Chairman of the All-Soviet Fuel Conference. 
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October 28th.—It was learned that during the previous week many prominent 
iuembers had been expelled from the Communist Party. 

October 29th.—Questions in Parliament regarding Communist propaganda 
in Great Britain and India. (See Great Britain.) 

It was reported that the Government had decided that the general increase 
in capital construction during the special “ shock quarter ” (October-December, 
1930) was to amount to 965 million roubles, of which heavy industry would 
receive 865 millions. In addition, a special reserve fund of 100 millions was 
being created. 

November 1st.—The Budget of the Soviet Union for 1929-30 amounted to 
11,665 million roubles. The total revenue was 12,527 millions, and expenditure 
amounted to 12,246 millions, according to the official announcement. 

November 2nd.—It was announced that two further counter-revolutionary 
organisations had been discovered, which had been disorganising the food 
supply. Over 1,500 arrests were also stated to have been made at Odessa, 
Kharkoff and Konotop, of persons accused of counter-revolutionary activities . 

Many articles criticising Bukharin, Rykoff and Tomsky, and questioning 
their loyalty. to the Party, appeared in the official press. Expulsions from 
the Party were reported every day. 

November 3rd.—The Presidium of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee dismissed Syrtzofi, Chairman of the Countil of People’s 
Commissars, and appointed Sulimoff to succeed him. 

November 4th—It was reported that the Government had published a 
decree making unemployment a criminal offence. All the unemployed 
would be allotted public work, desertion from which would be punished 
with six months’ hard labour. 

Rumours were current that Rykoff, Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissaries, had been arrested. 


U.S.A. 

October 22nd.—The President, at the request of the Brazilian Government, 
placed an embargo on the shipment of munitions, ete., to Brazil except under 
licences issued by the State Department. 

Resignation by Mr. Warburg of chairmanship of Jewish Palestine Agency 
in America. (See Palestine.) 

October 23rd.—The General Board of the Navy submitted its programme of 
new construction to the Secretary of the Navy. The estimated cost was 
between £150 and £200 millions. 

October 27th.—In a speech broadcast on the occasion of the deposit in 
London of the ratifications of the Naval Treaty, Mr. Hoover said that three 

-owers, commanding the greater part of the world’s navies, had turned away 
from rivalry in armaments, and disproportionate growth of their fleets was 
now prevented by an arrangement founded in common sense. 

October 31 st.—Reports re action of Mr. Gibson in Paris and Rome regarding 
the Naval Treaty. (See France and Italy.) 

November 3rd.—Mass meetings of Jews took place in New York to protest 
against the British Government’s White Paper regarding Palestine. 

November 4th.—Polling took place for the elections of 39 members of the 
Senate and 431 Representatives ; also of 32 Governors of States. (In the 
existing Senate there were 56 Republicans and 39 Democrats, and in the 
House of Representatives, 260 Republicans and 160 Democrats, with 


14 vacant seats.) 
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I1l.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


Europiische Gespriche, for October, 1930. 
Speech by Dr. Curtius at the Eleventh Assembly of the League of Nations 
September 16, 1930. 


L’ Europe Nouvelle, dated October 25, 1930. 
European Tariff Régimes. 
1. General Survey of the commercial policy of European States. 
2. The different customs régimes of European States. 
3. Tables of all the commercial and customs agreements at present in 
force in Europe. 
1. Customs barriers and political rapprochement. 


L’ Europe Nouvelle, dated November 1, 1930. 
Sino-Japanese Customs Agreement, May 6th, 1930. 





IV.—NOTICES. 


The second Congress of the International Federation of Journalists 
opened in Berlin on October 22nd, and was attended by delegations from 
25 countries. 

An International Conference met in Paris on October 23rd to consider 
measures to be taken to safeguard the health of pilgrims to Mecca. It was 
attended by representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Egypt, Persia and Irak. 


The Seventh Congress for International Intellectual Co-operation opened 
at Cracow on October 23rd. 


A joint commission appointed by the International Federation of Trades 
Unions and the Labour and Socialist International met at Cologne on 
October 29th. 


The International Congress of Administrative Sciences held its triennial 
Conference in Madrid in the week-end November Ist-3rd, and decided upon 
the organisation of an International Institute of Administrative Sciences. 
The Congress dealt with questions as to the organisation and _ services 
pertaining to municipal and local government. 





1930. V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Nov. 6th *Preparatory Commission for the Dis 
armament Conference -- Geneva. 
10th International Agrarian(Finance) Conference Warsaw. 
12th Round Table Conference on Indian Consti- 
tutional Reforms London. 
12th *Sub-Committee on Customs Nomenclature Geneva. 
16th *International Conference on Unification of 
River Law Geneva. 
*Executive Committee ‘of the ‘Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation ; Paris. 
17th *Conference on the Commercial Convention 
of March, 1930 .. Geneva. 
8th *Committee of Experts on Specific Tariffs .. Geneva. 
» 10th *Committee on Allocation of Expenses .. Geneva. 
1931. 
Jan. 2nd-6th British Universities International Congress Glasgow. 
5th *Meeting of Agricultural — ‘s .. Geneva. 
14th *Financial Committee ; és .. Geneva. 
19th *62nd Session of the Council. .. Geneva. 
19th *Meeting of Commission of “Enquiry into 
Plan for European Federation Geneva. 
26th *Special Committee on private manufacture 
of Arms .. ne hae -.- Geneva. 
26th *Supervisory C ommission Geneva. 
25th Congress of the Labour and ‘Socialist Inter- 
national .. Vienna. 
4th-9th Biennial Congress of I nternational Chamber 
of Commerce... Washington. 
*Conference on Limitation of Drug Manv- 
facture .. _ an “ip .. Geneva, 
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1932. 


} World’s Grain Conference .. ma -- Regina, 
Canada, 


Universal Congress of Religious Forces 
for Peace “ és eh .. Washington. 


* League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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